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THE TEMPTATION MOTIVE IN MILTON 

By James Holly Hanford 

Milton, like all Puritans, was prone to detect in almost every 
phase of human experience the presence of a moral conflict, to 
interpret even those aspects which to other men raise no moral 
questions, in terms of the eternal struggle of good and evil. Victory 
or defeat in this struggle is the crucial issue in the lives of men 
as Milton read them, and accordingly temptation, yielded to or 
overcome, is a dominant motive of his creative art. It is the 
purpose of this paper to illustrate the application of this principle, 
not merely to those poems in which it is obvious and universally 
recognized, but to the whole body of his imaginative work. Such 
an application, though suggested everywhere in Milton criticism, 
has never been fully made. The investigation involves a classifica- 
tion of the chief aspects in which the lure of evil presented itself 
to Milton's consciousness and raises some important questions of 
interpretation. It serves to throw into strong relief the conflict 
between the Puritan and the merely human sides of Milton's 
nature and to emphasize in a new way the well recognized relation 
between his personal character and the objective creations of his 
imagination. 

I 

It was inevitable that Milton should have dealt largely with 
the subject of temptation. It was no less inevitable that the 
phases of temptation which he depicts should have been those 
which presented themselves most characteristically to his own 
experience. Of these the most obvious is what may be called 
the temptation of the sense. Milton's strongly sensuous nature 
and his Eenaissance inheritance of appreciation of the absolute 
value of the life of sensation found themselves in conflict with 
the inherent asceticism of the Puritan ideal. In his earliest works 
there is but slight trace of such a conflict. The love of moral 
purity and the love of beauty, which were the dominant passions 
of his youth, exist side by side without contradiction. Most of 
the Latin poems are frank in their avowal of delight in the 
senses. So also are the Italian sonnets and the English sonnet 
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on the Nightingale. In L' Allegro and II Penseroso the choice 
presented is simply between two refined ideals of sense enjoyment, 
and that choice is presented without committal to either one. The 
attitude is naive and semi-pagan, an Epicureanism modified only 
by the ideal of temperance present in Milton's consciousness from 
the first. In Lycidas and the Sixth Elegy an opposition is created 
between the principle of sense indulgence and that of a tempered 
asceticism, not, however, on strictly moral grounds. The choice 
comes to Milton as a seeker after the highest poetical achievement. 
Those who devote themselves to light elegy, he writes to Diodati, 
may freely indulge in the enjoyments of the Christmas revels; 
the great serious poet must live sparely, after the manner of 
Pythagoras. So, with an added suggestion of the difficulty of the 
course, in Lycidas, 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

In Comus the issue is clear cut between sensuality and virtue, 
but, in accordance with the mediaeval temper of Milton's mind 
and art at this period, he represents the opposition in purely 
abstract terms. The poem is an allegory rather than a picture of 
temptation, and the conflict seems remote and unreal. It is as 
if Milton foresaw rather than actually felt it. 

In Paradise Lost, on the other hand, the struggle is within the 
soul. The poem represents the culminating point in Milton's 
consciousness of danger from this source. It is unnecessary to 
emphasize the primarily sensual character of Adam's temptation 
and sin or the relation of the dramatic portrayal to Milton's 
personal experience. The subject has been comprehensively dis- 
cussed in Professor Greenlaw's article, "A Better Teacher than 
Aquinas," and in my own on "The Dramatic Element in Paradise 
Lost," in Studies in Philology for April, 1917; it is also treated 
in such standard works on Milton as that of Raleigh. In both 
Paradise Lost and Comus the doctrine of temperance makes 
possible a partial reconciliation between the ascetic and the 
sensuous ideals, the legitimacy of restrained enjoyment being duly 
defended and the real temptation in Paradise Lost being inter- 
preted simply as that of sinful excess. The same characteristic 
point of view is represented in the sonnet "To Mr. Lawrence " : 
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He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 

In Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes the ascetic point 
of view has triumphed, but the immediate sense of the reality of 
the temptation has disappeared. The motive clearly appears in 
Belial's proposal to tempt Christ with female beauty and in 
Dalila's endeavor to reawaken passion in the heart of Samson, 
incidents which seem like distant echoes of the supreme crisis in 
the life of Adam. In neither poem is there any suggestion of a 
compromise or of a conflict in Milton's mind between the two 
ideals. Thus Satan scornfully rejects the idea that any such lure 
will be of avail with Christ, and Samson proves by his lack of 
response to Dalila's blandishments how completely free he is from 
all trace of his former weakness. Milton retains a vivid memory 
of the temptation, 

Yet beauty, though injurious, hath strange power, 
After offense returning, to regain 
Love once possessed, 

but he has, presumably, like Samson ceased himself to feel its 
power. 

II 

No less essential an element in Milton's personal makeup than 
the love of sensuous beauty was the abstract love of knowledge; 
in like manner the intellectual passion and the pride of intellectual 
achievement, indulged in for their own sake and without reference 
to moral ends, came to be felt by him, under the Puritan spell, 
to contain an element of danger. The opposition here is not, 
perhaps, so sharp as in the former case. Intellectual curiosity 
and the pursuit of fame are less patently associated with the 
thought of sin, and the line of demarcation between knowledge 
sought for its own sake and knowledge which looks toward the 
securing of the soul's salvation is more difficult to draw, especially 
for a disciple of the Keformation and a Platonist. The Areopagi- 
tica shows how liberal was Milton's interpretation of the permissi- 
ble in intellectual activity, but it also shows that the subordination 
of such activity to moral and religious uses was constantly in his 
thought. Truth, which is the goal of all thought and study, is 
for him religious truth, " which came once into the world with 
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her Divine Master." So, also, in the tract on Education the end 
of learning is "to know God aright, and out of that knowledge 
to love him, to imitate him, to be like him." The supplementary 
idea that we can most clearly arrive at such knowledge " by orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior creature," and the later 
definition of a complete and generous education as " that which 
fits a man to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously all 
the offices both private and public, of peace and war," is where 
Milton parts company with the Middle Ages and the strictest 
Puritanism and joins the Renaissance. Yet the absolute "nihil 
humanum," though as strong an instinct in Milton as in any 
man, could not be accepted by him as a principle, however much 
in actual practice he lived and wrought in the spirit of this creed. 
Not frequently, perhaps, in his own zeal for knowledge was he 
checked by the consciousness of sin, but it was inevitable, even 
with a man so assured of the Tightness of his ways as Milton, 
that the question should sometimes have intruded itself upon his 
thoughts. Certainly his theory remained fixed; and, recognizing 
the presence of a temptation even here, he more than once incor- 
porates it as a motive in his works. 

In Paradise Lost Adam, seeking for more knowledge than the 
angel has vouchsafed him, is met with the warning to ask no 
further : 

Heaven is for thee too high 
To know •what passes there; be lowly wise; 
Think only what concerns thee and thy being; 
Dream not of other worlds. 

(vin, 172-5.) 

It is not without astonishment that we read these words from 
Milton's pen. They seem like the most violent contradiction of 
the whole spirit of his life and jar strangely with the impassioned 
plea for free inquiry in the Areopagitica. Yet the utterance is 
not insincere. It is the stern Puritan who speaks, chastening as 
with a rod the unregenerate spirit of intellectual curiosity, which, 
like passion, is instinctive in the human heart. Both tendencies 
are, in Milton's view, weak spots in the armor of the natural 
man, even in Adam living without sin. They are, however, equally 
innocent per se; and here the doctrine of temperance comes again 
to Milton's rescue, though not without a subtle contradiction. 
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Though all knowledge which is not " for use " is sin (Milton does 
not quite call it sin but folly) we may freely seek if we seek not 
to know too much. 

But knowledge is as food, and needs no less 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In measure what the mind may well contain; 
Oppresses else with surfeit, and soon turns 
Wisdom to folly, as nourishment to wind. 

(vn, 126-30.) 

As for Adam he can willingly content himself within the limits 
set by his angelic guest. He even elaborates the point. 

To whom thus Adam, cleared of doubt, replied: — 

" How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 

Intelligence of Heaven, Angel serene, 

And, freed from intricacies, taught to live 

The easiest way, nor with perplexing thoughts 

To interrupt the sweet of life, from which 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 

And not molest us, unless we ourselves 

Seek them with wandering thoughts and notions vain! 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 

Unchecked; and of her roving is no end, 

Till, warned, or by experience taught, she learn 

That not to know at large of things remote 

From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 

That which before us lies in daily life,, 

Is the prime wisdom; what is more is fume, 

Or emptiness, or fond impertinence." 

(vm, 179-195) 

Clearly it is not through this gateway that sin will find access to 
Adam's soul. With Eve, however, the case is different. She had 
sought, in innocence, to learn by listening unperceived that which 
concerned her not to know, and vain curiosity to try the experience 
of good and evil is one of the co-operating motives in her fall. 

In Paradise Regained the issue comes up again and that in a 
form which seems to bring us nearer to a real debate in Milton's 
mind. In the highly elaborate second temptation Satan shows 
Christ " the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them." Milton 
interprets the temptation progressively. The power of wealth is 
offered first, as a means of satisfying physical appetite and as 
a means by which Christ may accomplish his purpose. When the 
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Lord rejects both wealth and the power of wealth Satan proposes 
fame; lastly he actually exhibits empire before his eyes, passing 
from the spectacle of mere material power illustrated by Parthia 
and Rome to the more glorious one of intellect and culture embodied 
in the literature and thought of ancient Athens. The representa- 
tion is from one point of view historical and dramatic. The 
issue between the specious and the true means of accomplishing 
his mission is such a one as might be supposed actually to have 
presented itself to Christ. But we feel that the tempter, while 
ostensibly submitting these things as an aid to Christ's messiah- 
ship, relies also on their attractiveness for their own sakes. The 
connection with a special and divine mission, though representative 
of the way in which men of high ideals may be seduced from their 
true course, is in the main peculiar to the historical Christ, but 
the elaborate review of the things of this world considered as 
objects of desire applies to all mankind. The extension and 
emphasis of the account can hardly be explained except on the 
supposition that Milton was aiming chiefly at this broader applica- 
tion. The tempter who rejects female beauty as an instrument 
of temptation would little deserve his reputation for subtlety, so 
completely does he forget Christ and his situation in passage 
after passage, if he were not directing his appeal through Christ 
to humanity at large. Milton slightly masks his purpose by 
insisting on the human rather than the divine aspect of Christ. 
Considered as Son of God his experience is unique; considered as 
man it is universal; as mankind fell through Adam's weakness, it 
stands again in Christ's firm resistance of the characteristic 
temptations of human life. Such, as I conceive, it is the true 
theme of Paradise Regained. The poem is a majestic piece of 
symbolism, expressing in objective and historical terms a subjective 
and universal content. The criticisms which have been levelled 
at Milton's handling of the second temptation fail to take into 
account the author's wider purpose. He is charged with having 
falsified the biblical account by elaborating the simple phrases of 
Scripture and making Christ argue with his enemy. But how 
else could he have contrived to reveal the pageant of this world, 
displaying, as he does to the full extent of his powers, on the 
one hand its glamor of attractiveness, and on the other its vanity ? 
It is, indeed, this object which justifies Milton in writing at all on 
8 
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the temptation. Whether true or false to the psychology of 
Christ the poem has a universal validity as a great debate between 
the good and evil principles, a modern " de contemptu mundi," 
written by a man who could, in his own phrase, " apprehend and 
consider vice with all her baits and seeming pleasures, and yet 
abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet prefer that which is truly 
better." 

In this interpretation Paradise Regained gives us a more complete 
insight than any of the earlier works into Milton's thought 
concerning the nature and aspects of temptation. The lure of 
the senses is here, in the description of the banquet, which, as 
Mr. A. H. Gilbert has conclusively shown/ is a part of the second 
temptation, not a repetition of the first. The feast is calculated 
not merely to satisfy hunger, but to satisfy it in a sumptuous 
manner and with an appeal to the aesthetic sense. 

And at a stately sideboard, fay the wine 

That fragrant smell diffused, in order stood 

Tall stripling youths rich clad, of fairer hue 

Than Ganymed or Hylas ; distant more, 

Under the trees now tripped, now solemn stood, 

Nymphs of Diana's train, and Naides 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea's horn, 

And ladies of the Hesperides, that seemed 

Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 

Of faery damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore. 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 

Of chiming strings or charming pipes; and winds 

Of gentlest gale Arabian odors fanned 

From their soft wings, and Flora's earliest smells. 

(n, 350-365.) 

The whole marvellous passage has been blunderingly assailed by an 
illustrious line of Milton critics, who begin by confounding it 
with the temptation to turn the stone to bread and assert that 
Milton has lowered the moral tension of the original and has 
failed in his artistic aim because " given Christ's nature, the tempta- 
tion is not tempting." The answer is obvious. 

1 " The Temptation in Paradise Regained," Journal of English and Oer- 
manic Philology, 1916. 
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The banquet stands for luxury. If Christ, after forty days of 
fasting in the wilderness would not have been moved by such a 
scene, most men would find in it no small degree alluring. 

As for Milton himself his point of view toward the merely 
material side of the temptation, the banquet, perhaps, in its 
grosser aspects, certainly the thirst for wordly power and the glory 
of conquerors and princes, is wholly impersonal. He knows that 
these things move men; him they do not move.. He grows enthu- 
siastic, it is true, as he pictures the grandeur that was Borne, but 
it is because that grandeur appeals to him as an object of knowl- 
edge and contemplation. Borne as a material fact had ceased to be, 
but the Borne of the imagination, " with towers and temples proudly 
elevate," lived on and powerfully appealed to Milton's interest. 
This consideration serves to lead us to that element in the tempta- 
tion which comes closer to his personal sympathies and inclina- 
tions. 

In a memorable passage in Book IV (238-284) Milton gives the 
most eloquent of pleas for ancient culture. He speaks in his own 
person as a man of the Benaissance ; yet in putting the plea in the 
mouth of Satan and in making Christ reject it all as vanity he 
reveals the obstinate Puritanical questioning, the same that dic- 
tated the angel's rebuke of Adam for considering too curiously 
what concerned him not to know. Nor can it be said that the 
poet was led simply by dramatic probability to make Christ con- 
demn all ancient wisdom as 

Conjectures, fancies, ibuilt on nothing firm; 

to dismiss even Plato, who had so dominated Milton's own best 
thought, as but a master of "fabling and smooth conceit." It is 
from the depths of his conviction that Milton speaks in Christ's 
pronouncement, 

He who receives 
Light from above, from the fountain of light, 
No other doctrine needs. 

(rv, 288 fl.) 

Even here, however, the old contradiction still remains. In the 
midst of his disparagement of classical philosophy Milton weakens. 

But these are false, or little else but dreams. 

And of these dreams he cannot bring himself to say quite flatly 
that Jesus Christ was ignorant. 
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Think not but thait I know these things, or think 
I know them not. 

He hedges again in making Christ modify his position and con- 
demn, not the reading of many books, but mere reading " without 
a judgment equal or superior " to what is read. Finally he effects 
a half reconciliation between his love of learning and his Puritanism 
by opposing Hebrew literature at all points to pagan and contend- 
ing for its superiority (rv, 331-364). 

In his treatment of fame Milton again encounters the problems 
raised by his own instinct strengthened by the traditions of the 
Eenaissance. Unmoved as he was by vulgar fame of worldly power 
Milton had been from his youth a devotee of that fame which 
comes from glorious achievement in the kingdom of the mind. 
But even this nobler ambition was in conflict with his Puritan 
view of what is and what is not the true object of man's earthly 
sojourn. Confronted with this conflict Milton again contrives, 
while preserving the moral issue, to reconcile the aspiration of 
the natural man with the claims of his higher theological existence. 
Satan praises fame and glory, 

Glory the reward 

That sole excites to high attempts the flame 

Of most erected spirits. 

Christ's reply is a rejection of vain or earthly glory, of glory for 
its own sake, but an implied acceptance of the higher glory, which 
comes from virtue. 

This is true glory and renown, when God 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
The just man and divulges him through Heaven. 

(m, flO-62.) 

The whole passage is an echo, in very similar terms, of Lycidas. 
Milton's thought on the subject apparently had not changed in all 
the intervening years. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies, 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all judging Jove ; 
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As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect thy meed.' 

The pursuit of fame is a phase of the great sin of pride. It was 
this " last infirmity of noble mind " which had prompted Satan 
himself to rebellion and attended him even as a spirit damned, 
as Milton fittingly recalls in connection with Christ's ordeal : 

So spake the Son of God; and here again 
Satan had not to answer, but stood struck 
With guilt of his own sin — for he himself, 
Insatiable of glory, had lost all. 

The true aim of man is God's glory, not his own : 

For why should man seek glory who of his own 
Hath nothing. 

Satan had sought his own and fallen. Christ said 

I seek not mine, but His 
Who sent me. 

Such then is Milton's ascetic view of fame. But into both Lycidas 
and Paradise Regained there intrudes, in contradiction to the idea 
that fame is a thing which lives from man to God alone, the 
recognition of a worth in earthly glory. We feel that the passage 
in Lycidas is after all the result of a human rather than a religious 
aspiration. The really vital and essential contrast there is between 
the shortness of man's life and the eternity of fame : 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find .... 
Comes the blind Fury with the aibhorred shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life. " But not the praise," 
Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling ears. 

In Paradise Regained the distinction is drawn between a temporary 
blaze of fame and the lasting recognition of true merit. The one, 
the portion of conquerors and princes, is cut short by death : 

' The same opposition of earthly and heavenly glory is made in the fol- 
lowing passage from the Second Defence : " I considered that many had 
purchased a less good by a greater evil, the meed of glory by the loss of 
life; but that I might procure great good by little suffering; that though 
I am blind, I might still discharge the most honorable duties, the perform- 
ance of which, as it is something more durable than glory, ought to be the 
object of superior admiration and esteem." 
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Till conqueror Death discover them 

Scarce men. 

The other, attained without amibition, war or violence — in men like 
Socrates or Job, " by deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent " — lives 
and grows. It was in this spirit that Milton had determined to 
leave " something so written to after times, as they should not 
willingly let die," and that he had sought, for Paradise Lost, " fit 
audience though few," resolved, as he was, not to seek glory " as 
vain men seek, oft not deserved," yet scarcely accepting in its 
full strictness the judgment which classed all pursuit of earthly 
fame among the vanities. 

Ill 

In his view, then, of the temptations springing from men's sen- 
suous nature, from his instinctive desire to know all things, and from 
his lofty aspiration after earthly immortality — temptations, as 
the Middle Ages would have classed them, of the flesh and of the 
spirit — Milton's saner judgment and his practical conduct are 
at odds with his theoretical ideal. His true philosophy is antique 
rather than mediaeval and temperance, not asceticism, is his real 
principle of action. With regard to temptation in another aspect, 
however, there is no possibility of compromise. The danger is 
absolute, lying in the thing itself, and not merely in its abuse. 
This is the temptation of despair, the temptation to yield to 
impatient murmurings, and to lose confidence in one's self and in 
the purposes of Providence. Milton himself is the very embodiment 
of a faith which stands four square against all the shocks of 
circumstance. So firm is he that we scarcely think of him as 
being subject to attack. But it is clear enough that his moral 
and spiritual victories were not won without a conflict. To say, 
for example, that when he cut short his Italian journey, thinking 
it " base to be traveling for amusement abroad, when his fellow- 
citizens were fighting for liberty at home," or when he put aside 
his dearest aspirations to serve the Puritan cause, he did so " with- 
out much inward passion felt," would be to be blind to his real 
humanity. Victories so won are no victories at all, as Milton 
himself affrms in the Areopagitica, and our sense of the moral 
greatness of Milton's soul rests on the very assumption of a pro- 
longed and heroic struggle. If this is true of his self-conquest 
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in other respects it is doubly true of his attainment of faith. No 
man ever had more compelling reasons for despair and doubt, and 
the conflict is everywhere implicit in his life and works. It 
appears in the sonnet " On his Being Arrived at the Age of 
Twenty-three " in the form of a slight bewilderment at the unex- 
pectedly slow maturing of his talents, a moment of self-questioning 
if, after all, he had been right in expecting of himself great things. 
As Milton grew older this lack of confidence in his own genius 
was undoubtedly in large part dispelled by the facts of his actual 
accomplishment, the greatness of which he fully recognized, but 
a trace of it persists in his fear lest 

an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, damp my intended wing. 

(Paradise Lost, rx, 44-5.) 

In Lycidas the temptation to despondency appears again in some- 
what altered form. Startled by the untimely death of a promising 
youth Milton turns his thoughts upon his own lofty hopes and 
aspirations. In the face of such a catastrophe he is troubled by 
the sense that all high effort is in vain : 

Alas ! what boots iit with uncessant care 

To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade. 

Here, as elsewhere, the response of faith is immediate and firm, 
but the moment of doubt is not less real. The question was not 
asked merely to be answered. It springs from the depths of 
Milton's consciousness. 

The coming of blindness brought to Milton a new and almost 
overwhelming impulse to despair, the record of which is written 
in the two sonnets on his blindness, in a familiar passage in 
Paradise Lost (in, 21-55) and elsewhere. Again and again does 
the persistent murmur rise within his heart, amounting even to a 
protest against the apparent injustice of God's ways with him : 

" Doth God exact day labour, light denied," 
I fondly ask. 

But as often does he school (himself to patience and lay hold 
again on faith and hope. He does so, now by remembering 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
(So were I equalled with them in renown ! ) 
Blind Thamyris and blind Meeonides, 
And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old; 
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or by noting how much the more heavenly light of inspiration 
shines inward ; or by recalling that he had lost his eyesight " over- 
plied in Liberty's defense " ; or by taking to heart the sustaining 
thought, 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 

The variety of the response of faith shows how great was Milton's 
need of it. The failure of the Puritan cause and the isolation of 
his later days added immeasurably to his weight of gloom. Surely 
if we enquire after the great ordeal of Milton's personal experience 
it was this inward struggle with the Giant Despair, a foe more 
subtle than the flesh, more deadly than the pride of intellect or 
the quest for fame. It would be surprising if Milton had not 
embodied it in his more objective work. 

He had done so repeatedly and with great distinctness. We 
may note first its early appearance, incidentally, in Comus (331- 
489), where the pessimism of the younger brother is met by the 
firm confidence of the elder, who voices Milton's faith in the 
security of virtue against Teal harm. The two characters are, 
after the allegorical manner of this piece, the symbols of fear and 
hope, as Comus and the Lady are of sensuality and purity. In 
Paradise Lost the moral conflict centers in the temptation of 
pride and passion, but after their transgression Adam and Eve 
fall into a deep despair, from which they must be rescued by 
the angelic vision, with its promise of redemption. It is not with 
them a sin but the inevitable consequence of sin. So also is the 
more hopeless despair of Satan. In the great soliloquy in Book IV 
of Paradise Lost (32-113) and elsewhere we see him engaged in 
an effort, rendered vain by the persistence of his pride, to throw it 
oft*. In the soliloquy of Adam in Book X (721-844), with its 
longing for oblivion and its questioning of divine Providence, we 
may perhaps see in some degree a reflection of Milton's darker 
hours, but the main emphasis, as I have maintained elsewhere, is 
certainly dramatic. 

In Paradise Regained the trial of 'faith becomes essential. It con- 
stitutes, indeed, the substance of the first and third temptations, thus 
fulfilling the significance of the poem as the human victory over 
all temptation, whereby man shall regain the happier inner paradise 
of moral freedom promised to Adam and his descendants as the 
reward of their own efforts. In Milton's interpretation Satan's 
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" command this stone that it be made bread " is not a hunger 
temptation (See Book n, lines 243 ff. and A. H. Gilbert's article 
cited above). Milton's attention is fixed on the words " If thou be 
the Son of God" and on Christ's reply "Why dost thou then 
suggest to me distrust? " which reveal the true nature of the trial. 
The third temptation (rv, 500 ff.) is essentially a repetition of 
the first. Satan returns to the insinuation that Christ is not the 
son of God in any special sense, 

For Son of God to me is yet in douibt, 

and bids him test his belief by a rash act. But here there is the 
added element of futile violence — 

Another method must I now begin, — 

and Christ's victory is given finality by the manifestation of God's 
approval : 

He said, and stood. 
But Satan, smitten with amazement, fell. . . . 

and straight a fiery globe 

Of Angels on full sail of wing flew nigh, 
And on their plumy vans received him soft 
From his uneasy station. 

Milton is, of course, following the Scriptural account with strict 
adherence to what he conceived to be its inner meaning, inventing 
the miracle on the suggestion afforded by the temptation itself: 
" For it is written, He shall give the angels charge over thee." 
But the first and third temptation, like the second, were certainly 
more to Milton than a mere historical encounter between Christ 
and Satan. R. D. Miller, writing on the temptation in Modem 
Language Notes (Vol. xv, pp. 202 ff.), seems to me utterly to 
mistake the import of the work. It is true that Christ is not 
shown to have been inwardly moved by doubt, but to say that 
Milton therefore shows himself blind to the spiritual significance 
of the Scriptural incident is absurd. In no case, except in that 
of Adam and Eve, who actually sin, is temptation represented in 
the modern way as operating within the soul. The method in 
Paradise Regained is, as it had been in Comus, symbolical, with 
this important difference, that while the Lady is an abstract repre- 
sentation of virtue, Christ is a man, sharing the experience of 
men. We must remember that for Milton, all temptation was in a 
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sense external, a direct suggestion of the devil. He would so 
interpret a conflict of conscience within himself and he so interprets 
the experience of Christ. He may well have believed in the physical 
appearance of Satan in the biblical temptation scene, but such 
belief does not impair the spiritual meaning of his treatment of the 
event in its wider application. 

In the final work of his imagination Milton deals again with 
the temptation to distrust, which now becomes a dominant and 
controlling motive. Samson Agonistes has not ordinarily been 
recognized as a temptation drama. It has indeed been felt to be 
lacking in the essential element of dramatic conflict. This is 
the substance of Johnson's complaint that the play has a beginning 
and an end but no middle. Milton's object has been held to have 
been the representation in semi-epic fashion, by cumulative incident, 
illustration, and comment, of the character and life of Samson. 
The various incidents are " provocative," tending to rouse Samson 
from the listlessness into which he has fallen to the pitch of his 
last and greatest act. According to this view the true drama 
of Samson's life lies in the past, in his crucial experience of 
temptation by Delila, a sensual temptation of which mention has 
already been made. 

To read the play, however, from this point of view alone is to 
miss an essential part of Milton's conception of his subject. It is 
not simply that the poet transfers to his hero the gloom and pathos 
of his own last days. He portrays him as a great man, who irj 
the midst of failure and personal affliction, is definitely tempted 
to surrender his trust in Providence because of his inability to 
understand its dealings with himself. Samson has lived and 
wrought under the conviction, approved by the miracle attending 
his birth and by the unmistakable voice within, that he was a 
chosen vessel of God's purposes. Now he has fallen on evil 
days, and his deeds for Israel's freedom have come to nothing. 
The obvious conclusion is that he was wrong; but the assurance 
of God's favor had been too profound to be thus easily discarded. 
It had been his personal evidence of the care of God for his 
people, and that gone, his faith in Providence itself would fail. 
Hence, though the dealings of God with him are become dark, 
Samson resists to the uttermost the suggestion of distrust. 
The temptation is emphasized, not only by the logic of circum- 
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stances, but by the insinuations of the Chorus and Manoa. They 
are the antagonists of the drama, however much they may come 
ostensibly to comfort and sustain. The Chorus first raises the 
point of Samson's marriages : 

Why should'st thou wed Philistine women rather 
Than of thine own tribe fairer or as fair? 

(216-217.) 

Samson's reply is an appeal to the validity of the inward voice : * 

They knew not 
That what I motioned was of God ; I knew 
From intimate impulse, and therefore urged 
The marriage on. 



(221-224.) 



The Chorus acquiesces, but insinuates a new distrust: 



In seeking just occasion to provoke 

The Philistine, thy country's enemy, 

Thou never wast remiss, I bear thee witness; 

Yet Israel still serves with all his sons. 

(237-240.) 
At Samson's firm declaration that the fault rested not on him 
but on Israel's governors the Chorus apparently is convinced and 
breaks into the great ode, 

Just are the ways of God, 

And justifiable to men. . . . 

Down, Reason, then; at least vain reasoning down. 

(293 ff.) 

Then comes Manoa and straightway falls to deploring "man's 
ever failing trust in mortal strength." His questioning of God's 
purposes is more explicit: 

Oh, wherefore did God grant me my request, 
And as a blessing with such pomp adorned? 
Why are his gifts desirable, to tempt 

* Samson's " intimate impulse " corresponds with the " interior light, more 
precious and more pure " with which Milton felt himself to be illuminated. 

So much the rather, thou, Celestial Light, 
Shine inward. 

So also does his sense of special consecration. Compare the Second Defence : 
"And, indeed, in my blindness, I enjoy in no inconsiderable degree the 
favour of the deity." 
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Our earnest prayers, then, given with solemn hand 
As graces, draw a scorpion's tail behindt 
For this did the angel twice descend? for this 
Ordain thy nurture holy, as a plant 
Select and sacred? glorious for a while, 
The miracle of men ; then in an hour 
Ensnared, assaulted, overcome, led bound, 
Thy foes derision, captive, poor and blind, 
Into a dungeon thrust, to work with slaves ! 
Alas! methinks whom God hath chosen once 
To worthiest deeds, if he through frailty err, 
He should not go o'er whelm. 

(356-370.) 

But Samson still rings true: 

Appoint not Heavenly disposition, Father 
Nothing of all these evils hath befallen me 
But justly; I myself have brought them on. 

(373-5.) 

Again Manoa renews the assault, this time raising the question 
whether the inner impulse was indeed of God: 

I cannot praise thy marriage-choices, son — 
Rather approved them not; but thou did'st plead 
Divine impulsion prompting how thou might'st 
Find some occasion to infest our foes. 
I state not that ; this I am sure — our foes 
Found soon occasion therelby to make thee 
Their captive and their triumph. 

(420-426.) 

And he reveals in the Philistine proposal to make Samson exhibit 
himself in honor of Dagon the depths of his degradation and 
failure. The circumstance intensifies Samson's misery, but only 
brings forth a more confident utterance of his faith. For himself 
he has no hope, but God will triumph over Dagon. There follows 
(606-651) a new outburst of wretchedness prompted by the 
goad of Manoa's comfort, but through all his agony Samson does 
not question whether God be God or doubt the evidence of his 
former favor. 

Here, then, is the " middle " of the drama for which Johnson 
sought. The crisis comes at this point, technically at the end of 
the second act. The trial is over and Samson has emerged from 
it unscathed. He is soon to be rewarded for his faith by being 
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made the very instrument of God's triumph over Dagon. The 
remaining incidents in the drama are devoted to preparation 
for the event and to the gradual shaping of Samson's purposes 
toward his final act. Even the Chorus and Manoa, though they 
are mistaken as to the nature of God's proposed deliverance, have 
come to share the lofty confidence of Samson. 

Go, and the Holy One 

Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve his glory best, and spread his name 

Great among the Heathen round : 

Send thee the Angel of thy birth, to stand 

Fast by thy side. 

(1427-1432.) 

The play is thus the exact counterpart of Paradise Regained, 
the work to which it is most closely related in style and art, and 
the connection between the two poems is emphasized by their 
common relation to the Book of Job, which may, indeed, be said 
to have been in a general way Milton's model in his interpretation 
of the experiences both of Christ and Samson. That the book 
was much in Milton's thoughts at this time is evident from the 
references in Paradise Regained, where the case of Job, tempted by 
Satan, is repeatedly paralleled with that of Christ. The situation 
in Samson Agonistes is even more strikingly analogous with that 
of Job. In each the counsel of the comforters is the counsel of 
despair. In each their suggestions encounter an inward conviction, 
firmly held against the present evidence of God's disfavor. In 
each the hero goes through a spiritual crisis, from which, after 
intense suffering he comes forth with a clearer faith. In each the 
maintenance of this faith against all assaults is rewarded by a 
triumphant manifestation of God's approval. 

In its relation to Milton's personal life Samson Agonistes is not 
only an embodiment of his own sorrows and an allegory of his 
fortunes and those of the Puritan party. It is a living representa- 
tion of the assault of temptation, bred after the subtle manner 
of the tempter, upon the fortress of the soul. In that heroic 
Samson, wrestling, not alone with the outward ills of hlindness 
and captivity, but against a subtler foe within the breast, the true 
Milton stand revealed, no alien figure dwelling like a star above 
the reach of human weakness, but a man, struggling as he had 
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from youth in the arena of life, " where that immortal garland ia 
to be run for, not without dust and heat." The passage in the 
Areopagitica from which these words are taken gives his mature 
appraisal of the value of the conflict. His was no "fugitive and 
cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed." It had met its 
adversary in many forms and had been purified and strengthened. 
The rugged steep which he had climbed was the same which he 
had seen, as it were, from a distance, in Comus, the same which 
the angel had pointed out to repentant Adam, the same which 
Christ had traveled in the wilderness, the same which Samson 
had ascended to the peace of soul which came to him only with 
his death. 

The Univertity of North Carolina. 



